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BERMUDA. April 16.—Reply to petition for a Royal Commission to 
investigate conditions. (see Great Britain.) 


BULGARIA. April 18.—A statement was published by the U.S., 
British, Italian, Swiss, and Turkish Missions in Sofia saying that 
agreement had been reached with the Government on the question of 
currency exchange which had arisen the previous month. 


BURMA. April 9.—The elections to the Constituent Assembly were 
held. The three parties forming the “independence first’ alliance 
boycotted them. 

April 11.—Polling took place for the Karens and the Anglo-Burmese. 
The Karen National Union did not take part, owing to dissatisfaction 
with the number of seats (24) allotted them. 


CANADA. April 9.—The Government announced that arrangements 
were being made to bring 1,100 Poles to Canada to work on farms, 
bringing the total of Polish farm workers admitted up to 4,000. 


CHILE. April 19.—Owing to the recent retirement of the Liberal 
and Communist Ministers, a new Cabinet was formed composed mostly 


of Radicals. 


CHINA. April7.—Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, the Defence Minister, speaking 
in Nanking on the riots in Formosa, admitted there were deficiencies in 
the administration of Formosa, but attributed the riots to riff-raff 
schooled by the Japanese. He agreed that the Government monopolies 
established there had greatly reduced the scope of private industry and 
commerce and that one cause of the trouble had been the exclusion of 
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Formosans from public employment. He said there were 1,860 civilian 
casualties in the riots and 440 army casualties. 

M. Molotov’s letter to Mr. Marshall re China. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 11.—Mr. Marshall’s letter on Korea. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 13.—Communist forces attacked Shihchiachuang railway 
junction, in Hopei 160 miles from Peking. Government reinforcements 
were sent to prevent them from cutting the railway communications 
with Manchuria. A Japanese officer captured by the Government at 
Shantung said that the Communists had about 1,000 Japanese fighting 
there. Government H.Q. in Tsinan admitted they were using some 
Japanese as “technicians” on their side in Shantung. 

April 16.—General Chang Chun, Governor of Szechuan Province, 
was appointed Prime Minister. 

April 17.—Dr. Sun Fo was appointed Vice-President of the Re- 
public. 


CYPRUS. April 18.—Illegal immigrants, due for transfer to Palestine, 
refused to embark unless the size of the party was increased. When 
this was refused, they set fire to the camp installations and attempted 
to break out. Guards were forced to fire, killing 1 Jew and injuring 6, 
All the adult inmates of Caraolos camp then started a hunger strike. 

April 19.—The Jews in Caraolos camp tried to burn down the three 
main gates. The hunger strike spread to Xylotymbou camp. (There 
were about 13,000 Jews in the two camps.) 

April 20.—Statement by the Palestine Government on the admission 
of illegal immigrants. (see Palestine). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. April 15.—Josef Tiso, former President of 
the puppet State of Slovakia was condemned to death. Durciansky, 
his Foreign Minister, was sentenced to death in his absence. 

Augustin Preucil, who had worked for the Gestapo in Poland, 
Britain, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia from 1939 was executed in 
Prague. 

April 18.—Josef Tiso was executed. 


DENMARK. April 20.—King Christian died in Copenhagen. He was 
succeeded by his son, Prince Frederik. 


EGYPT. April 7.—Following attacks on the Coptic Church at Zagazig, 
appeals were made to the Prime Minister, who promised to take severe 
action against the culprits and against anyone fomenting hostility 
between Muslims and Copts. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union conference opened in Cairo. 24 
countries were represented. 

April 8.—A Coptic organization, the National Democratic Party, 
appealed to King Farouk, the Prime Minister, and the Arab League 
alleging attempts on the part of the Muslim organizations to persecute 
minorities in the country, and quoting from membership vibes of the 


Muslim organizations which asked members to boycott everything 
that was not Muslim. 
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FINLAND. April 11.—The Coalition Government under M. Pekkala 
resigned after the Agrarian Party had withdrawn its support as a protest 
against the Government’s inflationary wage policy. 


FRANCE. April 7.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a speech at Strasbourg 
declared that at the time of the liberation all had worked together for the 
nation, and it was not until later that dangerously antagonistic tenden- 
cies appeared. Old disputes, accentuated by suffering, were renewed, 
parties grew rigid, and “the disturbing and exceptional ambitions, 
tactics, and methods of one of them compelled the others to adopt a 
similar form of organization”. Because each party was suspicious of 
the other no single party could lead the State, so that government had 
to be shared between them with the ensuing paralysis of the machinery 
of government. What France needed was a truce to her internal 
quarrels so that she could rebuild a State “‘capable of leading her with 
impartiality, authority, and continuity”. As to his own line of conduct, 
he said that as long as the urgent tasks of war and reconstruction 
remained to be done he had stayed at the head of affairs, surrounding 
himself with men of every political creed, convinced that some form of 
national union was essential. When the parties reappeared he had 
either to join a party or withdraw altogether. As the former course 
would have involved “‘a devaluation of the national capital” he had come 
to symbolize, he chose the latter, having first made sure that the nation 
should give its verdict by referendum on any new constitution proposed 
to it. 

The Constitution was accepted by 9g million electors, refused by 
8 million, and ignored by 8 million more. It was clear that the country 
had not now a form of government capable of grappling with the 
immense problems that faced it. He outlined the economic problem, 
and said the first aim should be the stabilization of the currency and a 
considerable reduction in State expenditure and activities. ‘There must 
be an increase of production and man-power through immigration, 
and they must import half as much coal again as was produced in 
France. Agriculture and industry must be re-equipped and the spirit 
of enterprise and initiative encouraged and rewarded, and freedom 
must be restored to each branch of economic activity as soon as a 
balance could be found between supply and demand. As to social 
problems he declared that a system must be found by which men could 
combine their labour, technical skill, and wealth in enterprise without 
becoming mere tools or creating bureacratic machinery. The French 
Union must be reorganized so that the different communities could live 
freely within it while France retained the responsibility for public 
order, defence, and foreign policy. 

In foreign affairs, France no longer lived in a balanced world with a 
few Great Powers who shared the same civilization and ideas of 
international law. Two enormous masses dominated the world and 
were inevitably rivals, though it could be hoped that they would not 
become enemies. In this situation the maintenance of French in- 
pendence was the burning question. It was necessary first that the 
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German question should be settled, and secondly to recreate Europe so 
that an element of equilibrium should again exist between the great 
masses. After repeating his warning against the rigid party divisions 
which could only lead the Republic to party dictatorship or to anarchy, 
he said, “It is the time for the French people to rally and organize 
itself so that a great effort for the common weal and the reform of the 
State can triumph and so that the French Republic can build a new 
France”. 

April 8.—The first of 40 ‘‘control shops” (magasins témoins) opened 
in Paris. They were existing retail stores which had undertaken to 
conform strictly to the economic laws in force, and their function was to 
act as a standard whereby the honesty of other shops could be judged. 

April 10.—It was announced that Mr. Bevin had written to M. 
Bidault on April 7 urging him to secure the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment in preventing illegal emigration to Palestine. 

Apri! 14.—The President of the Republic, in a speech at Toulon, 
said that one lesson that could be learned from the recent history of the 
port was that discipline and authority, necessary though they were, 
were not valuable in themselves. “Discipline can solve nothing and 
authority is but a blind machine... unless they are animated by the 
creative will of a nation conscious of its goal and of the methods which 
will lead it there.” The nation had accepted its institutions of govern- 
ment and now intended to work for the recovery of the country. 
Many vital tasks were before it and it could not allow itself to be 
distracted by discussions on doctrine. ‘Experience will show us 
whether in time our institutions will require to be amended, revised, or 
completed. France cannot put up with permanent political agitations 
which would range men and parties against one another . . . This is no 
time for dissensions. The need is for concord and union. . . to attain 
unanimity and purpose for the recovery of France.” 

Gen. de Gaulle issued a statement saying that he had assumed 
control of a newly formed “Rally of the French People” (Rassemblement 
du Peuple Frangais) and calling for support. Pointing to the serious 
political, economic, and social position of the country, he condemned the 
existing system of government by rigid parties and declared that “the 
nation must be lead by a State which is at once coherent, well ordered, 
... and capable of both choosing and applying impartially the measures 
necessary for the public weal”. Executive power must be derived from 
the country as a whole and not from parties. The aim of the movement 
would be ‘‘to advance and victoriously achieve, over our dissensions, 
the unity of our people in the tasks of renewal and the reform of the 
State. I call to my side... all French men and women who mean to 
unite for the common weal, as they did yesterday for the liberation and 
victory of France’. 

President Auriol left Toulon for West Africa, and the Ministers of 
War and Marine left for Indo-China. 

April 15.—Fernand de Brinon, the Vichy Government’s represen- 
tative with the German authorities in occupied France, was executed. 

April 16,—An official announcement stated that the revalt which had 
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begun in Madagascar on March 29 aimed at the total eviction of French 
authority and the displacement of the High Commissioner by a Malagasy 
Government. 5 local Deputies, said to be implicated in the revolt, had 


been arrested. 


GERMANY. April 8.—The President of the British economic sub- 
commission and Col. Wilkinson, of the U.S. Military Government, in 
speeches to trade union leaders at Essen both stressed that salvation 
for Germany would only be found through increased production and 
that she must not rely on the charity of others. The miners held the 
key to recovery and prosperity. The economic situation was extremely 
serious. Germany had lost the greatest and most expensive war in 
history. During the last phase of that war the Nazi Government 
attempted to commit nothing less than national suicide. One etfect of 
this was that the whole economy of the world had been disrupted. 
Referring to recent demonstrations against food shortages the President 
of the British economic sub-commission said that deliveries of grain 
were now much higher and the position much better. 

The French Military Government banned Dr. Schumacher from 
speaking in their zone. 

It was announced from U.S. H.Q. in Frankfort that the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. were establishing liaison missions in each other’s zones. 
The missions would consist of 14 officers and men, representing the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. They would have freedom of travel 
throughout each other’s zone and would be authorized to investigate 
and report on the interests of their nationals within each zone. 

April 9.—Gen. Keating, deputy Military Governor of the U.S. zone 
announced that a round-up of deserters, criminals, and wanted persons 
was being made in all 4 zones because of the recent increase in crime. 
Plans for the raids had been worked out jointly by the 4 Powers and 
every one detained would com: before a 4-Power screening commission 
for further investigation. 

April 14.—The International Chamber of Commerce, in a report on 
the German economic problem recommended that a central German 
Government should be set up as soon as possible. Incentive to workers 
and employeis should be restored by making more consumer goods 
available and the system of concessions to key workers should be 
extended. A time limit should be fixed for ear-marking equipment and 
machinery for reparations. Imports should be made dependent on export 
and their financing by the Allies abandoned as rapidly as possible. 

April 16.—Field-Marshal Milch was found guilty of war crimes and 
crimes against humanity at Nuremburg, and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Four former officers of the S.A. were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment by a Miinich court for conspiring to form 
an underground force. 

April 20.—Polling in the Landtag elections took place in the British 
zone, excluding Hamburg. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 10.—Announcement of representations to 
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France, Italy, and Sweden for co-operation in preventing illegal 
emigration to Palestine. (see France, Italy, Sweden.) 

April 12.—Replying to the Yugoslav requests for food relief and 
support for their request for wheat from U.N.R.R.A., the Government 
pointed put that as U.N.R.R.A. had finished its work in March, 1947, 
the Yugoslav Government should therefore make a direct appeal to the 
International Emergency Food Council. Britain was not in a posicion 
to give further help. 

April 13.—Agreement was reached with Belgium and Luxembourg 
for increased imports of steel, textiles, and food. 

April 14.—The new Czechoslovak Ambassador, Dr. Kratochvil, 
arrived in London. 

April 15.—Italian foundry workers for Britain. (see Italy.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the 1947-48 Budget. 
Reviewing the estimates for the previous year he said that the deticit 
for 1946-47 was £569 million, £157 million less than had been estimated. 
The total expenditure for the year had been £3,910 million, which was 
£23 million above the estimate, and the total revenue had been £3,341 
million, £180 million more than was estimated. Turning to the figures 
for 1947-48, he estimated expenditure at £3,181 million, a reduction 
of 19 per cent on the expenditure of the previous year. The main 
heads were: Defence and Supply Departments £899 million (a reduction 
on the previous year of £754 million), Civil Departments £1,726 
million, Consolidated Fund Services £556 million, and the debt 
charge £525 million. He estimated revenue at £3,429 million. The 
surplus of £248 million came from repayments to the Treasury of 
advances made in past years. Of the two main sources of revenue, 
Customs and Excise would yield £1,300 million, and Income Tax 
£1,150 million. The effects of the electricity cut and the severe 
weather would lead to a loss of revenue, but this could not yet be 
estimated. An increase of nearly 50 per cent in the tobacco duty would 
yield £75 million and was essential to save dollars. On the existing 
basis of taxation, the country would pay 21s. 7d. out of revenue for 
every £1 of expenditure, as compared with 17s. 1d. in the previous 
year. 

Receipt of Yugoslav Note on Southern Carinthia. (see Yugoslavia.) 

April 16.—It was announced in London that troops would be with- 
drawn from Iraq by the autumn, when only 2 small R.A.F. detachments 
would remain at Habbaniyah and Shaibah, as provided for under the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. 

The reply by the Colonial Secretary to the petition of the Bermuda 
Workers’ Association for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate conditions in the colony was issued as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 7093). 

April 17.—The Secretary of State for India and Burma, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, resigned on grounds of health, and was succeeded 
by Lord Listowel. Lord Inman was appointed Lord Privy Seal in 
succession to Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who became Minister Without 
Portfolio. Lord Pakenham was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of 
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: Lancaster in succession to Mr. J. B. Hynd, who became Minister of 
- Pensions. Mr. Wilfred Paling was appointed Postmaster-General. 


It was stated that the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster would 


continue in charge of administration of the British zones of Germany 
- and Austria, but that the Control Office would now be incorporated in 


the Foreign Office and he would now be responsible to the Foreign 
Secretary. 

Financial Agreement signed with Italy. (see Italy.) 

April 18.—The Polish Ambassador issued a statement saying that 
former members of the Polish armed forces who had joined the Resettle- 
ment Corps would still be free and, indeed, encouraged to return home. 
He gave an assurance that there would be no victimization of any man 
for former membership of the Corps. 

A trade delegation headed by the Secretary for Overseas Trade left 
for Moscow. 


GREECE. April 9.—In preparation for operations against the rebels, 
Government forces surrounded an area of about 250 square miles on 
the Pindus range within which it was estimated there were 2,500 
bandits. Army units numbering 15,000 advanced from their positions 
on that circle and clashed with the rebels at 5 points. Aircraft dropped 
leaflets, calling on the bandits to surrender and promising generous 
treatment. M. Verizelos, the Deputy Prime Minister, said in a speech 
at Volos that no one could defy the State with impunity and that they 
were resolved to restore internal order. He made a last appeal to the 
bandits to surrender. 

The U.S.S.R. Ambassador left Athens on recall to Moscow with 10 
members of his staff. 

April 14.—Government troops in the Pindus area continued their 
advance and forced the bandits to take to higher peaks. 

Serious raids by bandits on villages in the Lamia and Kyparissia 
areas were reported. 

April 17.—Government forces launched successful attacks against 
the rebels in the area between Grevena and Mount Olympus. Heavy 
fighting was also reported from the Agrafa and Trikkala districts. 


HUNGARY. April 16.—General Veres and 2 others were sentenced 
to death for conspiring to overthrow the Government. 


INDIA. April 8.—The Legislative Assembly passed a Bill establishing 
the rupee as an independent currency and as an international standard, 
no longer linked with sterling. 

April 10.—In Agra 60 arrests were made during communal fighting. 

April 11.—Rioting at Amritsar caused 21 deaths and many injuries. 
Curfews were imposed or prolonged in Calcutta, Amritsar, Delhi, 
Agra, and Peshawar. The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi for the sixth 
time. 

In the Legislative Assembly the Defence Secretary, replying to 
questions, said that so long as British troops were on the Indian 
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establishment they must clearly be available for any purpose for which 
troops were needed. There was no special desire to use them for the 
maintenance of order, but the matter was within the discretion of the 
local army commanders. There had been no attempt to use British ip 
preference to Indian troops. For the purpose of quelling disorders 
troops nearest to hand were used irrespective of their race or class 
composition. 

In south Assam the Muslim League started a civil disobedience 
campaign in protest against Government eviction of Muslim immigrants 
settled in waste Government lands in the Brahmaputra valley. 

April 12.—The Viceroy received Mr. Jinnah for the sixth time. 

April 13.—The External Affairs Department announced that they 
had agreed with the U.S.S.R. Government to exchange diplomatic 
missions at Embassy level. 

April 15.—A declaration signed by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah was 
published by them at the request of the Viceroy, deploring the recent 
acts of violence, and denouncing for all time the use of force to achieve 
political ends. They called upon all the Indian communities not only 
to refrain from all violence and disorder, but also to avoid, both in 
speech and writing, any incitement to such acts. 

Disturbances at Dera Ismail Khan led to 16 people being killed and 
48 injured. Many fires were started, destroying about goo shops. 

April 16.—The Indian Council of State issued a statement endorsing 
the joint declaration. 

The Government announced that it had been agreed with the 
Netherlands to exchange diplomatic missions at Embassy level. 

April 18.—Extensive looting and burning occurred at Tank, and 
troops had to fire on the crowd. In other places in the district many 
shops and houses were burnt and 7 people killed. 

Pandit Nehru, speaking to a conference of people of the Indian States 
at Gwalior said ‘‘the Punjab and Bengal will be partitioned. I am 
making this statement with all the responsibility I possess”. Warning 
“reactionary Princes” against dilatory tactics, he said: “Any Indian 
State which does not come into the Constituent Assembly now will be 
regarded as hostile, and will have to bear the consequences of being so 
regarded. Our aim is to liberate as much of India as we can, and then 
to deal with the question of independence for the rest’. 

The conference adopted a resolution ratifying the agreement with 
the Chamber of Princes providing that half of the total number of the 
States’ representatives to the Constituent Assembly should be elected 
by popular bodies and half chosen by the States’ Governments. 

April 19.—The Government of the N.W. Frontier Province an- 
nounced an amnesty for all the Muslim League political prisoners 
(some 5,000) arrested during the past 2 months for breaches of the ban 
on meetings, processions, etc., held in demonstration against the 
“Redshirt” Ministry of the province. 

April 20.—Serious rioting occurred in Cawnpore, and a curfew was 
imposed. Further fatal affrays occurred in Bombay. 
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IRAQ. April 10.—It was reported that the Prime Minister told Parlia- 
ment that the revision of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty would be the basis of 


his foreign policy. 
April 14.—The Foreign Minister announced the signing of a “Treaty 


of Alliance and Brotherhood”’ with Transjordan. 


April 16.—Withdrawal of British troops. (see Great Britain.) 


ITALY. April 9.—It was announced in Rome that an agreement had 
been reached between Italian and allied authorities whereby the 
refugee camps holding about 12,000 persons and formerly controlled 
by the Allied commission would on May 1 come under an inter- 
governmental committee. 

April 10.—It was learned that representations had been made to the 
Government by the British Embassy for co-operation in preventing 
illegal emigration to Palestine. 

April 14.—A decision was reached with the British authorities to 
transfer 12,000 Yugoslavs from British camps in Italy to the British 
zone of Germany until an agreement had been made with the Yugoslav 
Government on the definition of a war criminal. 

April 15.—The first batch of 1,000 foundry workers who had been 
chosen to work in Britain left Milan. 

The Fleet put to sea for exercises in the Ionian Sea. The Chief 
of the Naval General Staff said to the press that until the peace 
treaty was ratified, Italy still retained her Fleet. Her naval problem was 
dependent on geography and not politics, and although she had re- 
linquished the waging of war as a policy, she could not relinquish 
defence. 

April 16.—In reply to British representations asking for help in 
preventing illegal emigration to Palestine, the Government was reported 
to have said that their difficulties were increased by the admission of 
Jewish travellers to U.N.R.R.A. camps whence it was easy for them to 
reach the coast. 

April 17.—A financial agreement with Britain was signed in Rome. 
It contained. 3 main sections. (1) A payments settlement by which 
both existing and future sterling credits would be transferable to any 
other currency area for current transactions, except for {10 million 
to be left on deposit. (2) A settlement of various mutual financial 
claims. Italy would pay £8 million in settlement of all British credits 
covering supplies received by the Army during the co-belligerency period 
and surplus war stores transferred to the Government (estimated at 
{100 million) after deducting the amount advanced by the Government 
for British troop payments from June 1, 1946. (Britain had previously 
relinquished any claim to payments for its share of the supplies, valued 
at {25 million, distributed to the civil population by allied armies). 
Britain also relinquished all rights to German war material captured as 
war booty. (3) Britain waived her rights under Article 79 of the Peace 
Treaty to sequestrate Italian-owned assets in the United Kingdom. 
The cash parts of these assets would be used to pay pre-war debts, the 
Italian Government undertaking to compensate the owners. 
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April 20.—Polling took place throughout Sicily for the elections ty 
the local Assembly. 


KENYA. April 18.—The Legislative Council approved Colonial 
Paper No. 210 on inter-territorial organization in East Africa. 


MADAGASCAR. April 16.—Statement on the revolt. (see France.) 

April 19.—In an official statement and in public speeches the High 
Commissioner declared that the rebellion had been mastered and that 
the Renovation movement, deprived of its leaders, no longer existed. 
Most of the people had taken no part in the revolt and the greater part 
of the island was unaffected. Order throughout the island was being 
rapidly restored and reinforcements were being sent from Paris, 
France was in Madagascar and meant to remain there. 


THE NETHERLANDS. April 16.—Exchange of Ambassadors with 
India. (see India.) 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. April 17.—De facto 
recognition of the Indonesian Republic by the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


PALESTINE. April 7.—A British constable was killed and another 
injured in Jerusalem. 

April 8.—Fourteen youth organizations meeting in Jerusalem passed 
a resolution implying disapproval of terrorism. 

April 1o.—British representations to France, Italy, and Sweden for 
co-operation in preventing illegal emigration. (see France, Italy, and 
Sweden.) 

April 11.—A crowd of Arabs attacked 2 Jews who had entered the 
grounds of a mosque in Jerusalem, killing one and seriously injuring 
the other. 

April 13.—Special Session of U.N. General Assembly to discuss 
Palestine. (see United Nations Meetings.) 

Terrorists fired on police patrols in Jerusalem, injuring one man. 

April 14.—An illegal immigrant ship, the Guardian, carrying 2,700 
passengers was boarded off Haifa in the face of strong opposition and 
towed into port. Twenty Jews were injured. 

April 15.—Immigrants from the Guardian (also known as the 
Theodor Herzl) were transferred by corvette to Cyprus. 

An emergency regulation was gazetted suspending the normal prison 
regulations covering the hours immediately before an execution. This 
regulation also abolished the right of appeal against any judgment or 
sentence of any military court or of the G.O.C. in relation to any 
conviction by a military court. No such judgments could be challenged 
in any way before any court, and the G.O.C. had the power to direct 
as he thought fit the carrying out of an execution. 

The G.O.C, invoked the Army Act to place all British forces in the 
country “‘on active service”. 

April 16.—Dov Gruner, who was condemned to death for the raid 
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on a police station at Ramatgan in April, 1946, and 3 other terrorists 
implicated in the flogging of British officers in December, 1946 were 
executed in Acre. A curfew was imposed at Tel Aviv, Petah Tiqva, 
Haifa, and parts of Jerusalem. 

April 17.—The curfew was lifted at Haifa and Tel Aviv. 

An official statement from the Jewish Agency expressed their 
“profound shock and pain” at the executions of the previous day. 

April 18.—Terrorists attacked a field dressing station north of 
Nathanya, killed the sentry, and threw a bomb, damaging the building. 
A police car was blown up and fired on in Tel Aviv, and 2 British 
policemen were injured. 

The night curfew in Jerusalem was lifted. 

April 19.—The two Chief Rabbis appealed to Jews not to seek 
revenge for the recent executions as this might bring disaster on the 
community and harm the Jewish cause when it came before the 
United Nations. 

April 20.—Terrorists threw a bomb into an army cinema at Nathanya, 
and blew up 2 cars outside the camp. A bomb was thrown into an army 
camp at Rehoboth. Several soldiers were injured. A large bomb was 
found behind the Allenby Barracks in Jerusalem, and a large mine in 
Haifa. 

The Government issued a statement denying reports that it was not 
honouring its promises to admit to the country the stipulated quota of 
illegal immigrants transferred to camps in Cyprus. From November, 
1946, it had admitted, because of special circumstances, nearly 2,000 
Jews ahead of the quota. This quota was subject to reduction if Jews 
succeeded in entering illegally, and as some 375 had recently got ashore 
from a beached ship, the number to be admitted in April might have 
to be reduced accordingly. 


PARAGUAY. April 7.—The revolutionary Government at Concep- 
cién issued its first decree appointing a Cabinet. 


POLAND. April 15.—Rudolf Hoess was executed at Auschwitz 
camp. 

April 18.—Statement by the Ambassador in London on repatriation 
of men in the Resettlement Corps. (see Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL. April 7.—Don Juan issued a statement pointing out 
that under Gen. Franco’s Bill Spain would become a kingdom in a way 
completely opposed to the principles that had regulated succession to 
the Crown throughout history. It dispensed with two essential require- 
ments: neither the holder of the Crown nor the Spanish people were 
consulted, and any law enacted in these circumstances would be null 
and void by its very origin. “Regardless of Spain’s urgent need for a 
stable form of Government, an attempt is now being made to turn the 
dictatorship of an individual into his rule for life, consolidating his 
precarious claims and wrapping in the mantle of monarchy a régime 
based on arbitrary government”’. 
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April :2.—In an interview for the British press Don Juan said that 
neither he nor his supporters wished to have any connexion with the 
Franco régime. The only agreement he could contemplate with Gen. 
Franco would be for a peaceful, complete, and unconditional transfer 
of authority. Although response to his Manifesto had been slow, he 
thought that public reaction to the proposed law on the succession 
showed clearly that, when the day came, he would be able to count on 
wide support. Asked whether he was in favour of a plebiscite on the 
return of the monarchy or ratification later Don Juan said that the 
question of legitimacy did not arise, but he would be willing to seek 
the confirmation of the people as soon as circumstances permitted. He 
could brook no foreign interference in the country and would reign only 
in agreement with the will of the people. He did not consider the 

licy being followed by the Western Powers as either wise or effective. 

efining his conception of the Monarchy, he said it must be national 
and above party and class distinctions. It must stand as a guarantee of 
orderly government and must recognize the political and social rights 
of all Spaniards. He had no connexions with any political party, but 
he would welcome an agreement among parties to provide a peaceful 
and fruitful political evolution. The Monarchy had always been 
Catholic, but he would like to see a wider administrative division 
between Church and State. 

April 17.—It was reported that the Duke of Alba had written to 
Don Juan on behalf of the Spanish grandees stating that they would not 
support Gen. Franco’s Bill on succession, and pointing out that the 
rules of succession to the Spanish Crown could not be altered by that 
decree. 


SPAIN. April 7.—Don Juan’s statement on Gen. Franco’s Bill of 
Succession. (see Portugal.) 
April 12.—Don Juan’s interview to British press. (see Portugal.) 
April 17.—Letter of support from the Duke of Alba to Don Juan. 
(see Portugal.) 


SWEDEN. April 10.—It was learnt that the Government had been 
asked by the British Government to co-operate in preventing illegal 
emigration to Palestine. 


TANGANYIKA. April 16.—The Legislative Council approved 
Colonial Paper No. 210 on inter-territorial organization in East Africa. 


TANGIER. April 9.—The Sultan of Morocco arrived on an official 
visit and received a warm welcome. 

April 10.—The Sultan of Morocco held a reception at which mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps, the mixed court of the Assembly, and 
administrative officers were presented. He reminded them that 
Morocco had always been on the side of the Allies and had given both 
blood and resources to the common cause. She had always had friendly 
relations with the western Powers and hoped they would continue. 
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Speaking later to Moorish notables, he said Tangier had always been 


part of the Moroccan Empire, and would remain so. Their grievances 


- had been listened to and, if just, would as far as possible receive 
- consideration. Education was essential for progress and this must be 


achieved by order and discipline. 
TRIESTE. April 9.—Maria Pasquinelli was found guilty of murdering 


Brigadier de Winton, C.O. of the 13th British Infantry Brigade at 


Pola, and sentenced to death. 


U.S.A. April 8.—Official census figures showed that the population 
had increased by 10 million since 1940. 

April 11.—The Under-Secretary of State announced that the 
Government had sent a protest to Yugoslavia on March 27 concerning 
the unlawful seizure of Italian property in Trieste. They considered 
the removal of private and industrial property from the Yugoslav zone 
of Trieste, an area which would become part of the Free City when the 
treaty was ratified, would damage its economy. 

Mr. Marshall’s second letter on China. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 14.—A naval force of one aircraft carrier and 6 destroyers sailed 
from Naples for a 6 months’ cruise of Mediterranean ports including 
Istanbul and Suda Bay. 

April 15.—Mr. Marshall’s visit to M. Stalin. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Receipt of Yugoslav Note on Southern Carinthia. (see Yugoslavia.) 

April 17.—The Government extended de facto recognition to the 
Indonesian Republic in Java, Sumatra, and Madoera, but stated they 
would still recognize the Netherlands Government as sovereign in 
foreign and economic affairs. 

April 18.—A group of young Jews demonstrated outside the British 
Consulate in New York as a protest against the execution of 4 Jews in 
Palestine. 


U.S.S.R. April 7.—The text of M. Molotov’s reply to Mr. Marshall’s 
letter on China was published. After stating that the U.S.S.R. adhered 
strictly to the policy of non-intervention in Chinese internal affairs, 
M. Molotov said that the U.S.S.R. Government believed that the 
agreement reached in Moscow in 1945 must not be ignored but must 
be carried out. They attached great significance to the exact observance 
of obligations for the withdrawal of allied troops from China. He stated 
that the evacuation of Soviet troops from Manchuria was fully com- 
pleted by May 3, 1946 but U.S. troops were stlll in China and it was 
not known when they would be completely withdrawn. He asked for a 
fuller exchange of information on how the 3 Powers were carrying out 
the Moscow agreement on China. 

April 11.—In a second letter on the situation in China Mr. Marshall 
pointed to the serious position in Korea, which had profited little since 
the Japanese surrender. The U.S.S.R. commander in the Soviet zone 
in the north had refused freedom of movement and free economic 
exchange with the U.S. zone. The joint commission to assist in forming 
a provisional Korean Government had failed to agree when it first met, 
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and had not met since May, 1946. He suggested that this commission 
be convened as soon as possible and that both Governments should 
look into its work during the next few months. In conclusion he 
pointed out that the U.S.A. “mindful cf its obligations under the 
Moscow agreement of December, 1945, sees no alternative to taking 
without further delay such steps in its zone as will advance the purposes 
of that agreement”’. 

April 13.—Exchange of diplomatic missions with India. (see India.) 

April 15.—M. Stalin received Mr. Marshall. 


YUGOSLAVIA. April 11.—Announcement of U.S. protest of March, 
27 against seizure of property in Trieste. (see U.S.A.) 

April 12.—British reply to requests for food relief. (see Great 
Britain.) 

April 14.—Transfer of Yugoslavs from Italy to the British zone of 
Germany. (see Italy.) 

April 15.—The Government sent Notes to Britain, the U.S.A., and 
the Foreign Ministers in Moscow, alleging that British troops in 
Southern Carinthia were openly terrorising the Slovene minority and 
violating their freedom of expression. 
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April 7.—On the question whether Germans themselves should, by 
popular vote, be able to make a free choice between having a centralized 
State or a looser and more federal form, M. Molotov advocated a 
plebiscite to allow the people to choose. Mr. Bevin reminded him that 
it was the people who chose Hitler by a majority of millions in a 
plebiscite. He could not put the security of Britain to plebiscite—there 
were other parties to the constitution of Germany as well as the Germans 
themselves; i.e., the countries whom they attacked. He wished to see 
a constitution with limited powers at the centre and all other powers 
dealt with by the Lander, and went on: “I don’t mind whether the 
Germans choose to be Socialists, Conservatives, Communists, or any- 
thing else, so long as they are peaceful Germans. I do mind, however, 
whether or not enormous power is to be automatically handed over to 
a central Government. On instructions from my Government I must 
resist that and I resist it purely on grounds of security.” 

M. Bidault agreed, and Mr. Marshall objected to a plebiscite because 
he could not believe the Germans could give an intelligent response at 
present, even if it were a practical proposition, which he doubted. 

M. Molotov assured Mr. Bevin that Russia was equally concerned 
with security, but he wished to draw a line between the German people 
and Hitler’s régime. There were only two ways to security: either a 
consistent democratization and demilitarization; or the continuance of 
four-Power control for a long period. The plebiscite could be organized 
under four-Power control, and he saw no reason for anxiety. 
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The Ministers then discussed the powers proposed for the advisory 


council, which M. Molotov proposed should help in drawing up the 


provisional constitution in which the rights and powers of both the 


central Government and the Lander Governments should be defined. 
_ Mr. Bevin argued strongly that the constitution should be restricted to 
 adefinition of limited powers for the central Government, and it should 


be clearly recognized that all other powers resided in the Ldnder. 
Mr. Marshall concurred, as he desired to avoid establishing a central 
Government that could readily be converted into an autocratic Govern- 
ment. He wished to see a central Government built up on the Lander 


rather than the reverse. 
No agreement was reached, and Mr. Bevin said: ‘“‘We have been here 


4 weeks and we have done nothing; and there is a long agenda still 


before us. I have been looking again through our co-ordinating 
committee’s reports on economic and political principles. There is no 
agreement there, nor have we come to any agreement within the Council 
itself.” 

April 8.—In the discussion of the provisional political régime in 
Germany M. Molotov proposed that a central authority for State 
security should be set up. M. Bidault said he had categorical instruc- 
tions not in any circumstances to allow a so-called security system, 
which would turn into a security police system, to be entrusted to a 
German Government or central authority. He reminded his colleagues 
of the Gestapo. Mr. Bevin agreed, and said it was “‘no good giving 
people a vote if the secret police can dump them in a concentration 
camp for using it’. Mr. Marshall said security should be in the hands 
of the Lander authorities. 

M. Molotov said the Gestapo could not reappear because Germany 
would be under four-Power control for a long time. What he proposed 
was only what was normal in France, Britain, the U.S.A., or any other 
democratic country. He then withdrew his proposal, and next urged 
that the provisional Government should be responsible for ensuring 
prompt reparations deliveries, but no one accepted this, since the Allied 
authorities would direct deliveries, and all had already agreed that the 
provisional Government would be responsible for the fulfilment of all 
obligations to the Allies. 

After discussion it was agreed that the provisional Government 
should produce a budget of “common German services’’, and that 
budgets for all other expenditure and revenue should be the respon- 
sibility of the Lander. 

Dealing with the report from the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
(representing the 18 States entitled to reparations from Germany), 
M. Bidault said they must decide that removals to be made from plants 
and industrial equipment must be resumed immediately, whether the 
new level of industry was first fixed or not. Even if it were fixed at the 
highest figure mentioned there would still remain a considerable 
number of steel works which could be used for reparations. He said 
there should be a reparations board in Berlin, with only one allied 
official at each stage, instead of 4, and the “Inter-Allied Reparations 
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Commission”’ ought to be re-established. (It had been set up at Yalta 

and Potsdam, but had lapsed.) 

Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall both said they could not agree to 
immediate resumption of deliveries, except of war plants, until the 
level of industry had been fixed. After inconclusive discussion Mr, 
Marshall said it was of first importance that they should get on with the 
agenda, so they must pass over their disagreements, and if the Ministers 
gave their general views “then we have at least made the issues clear, 
and that is an important contribution to the future work of the deputies 
at the next meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Council’’. 

April 9.—In discussions on Germany’s frontiers Mr. Marshall urged 
that the provisional frontier with Poland should be examined carefully 
before a decision was taken. “Our problem”’, he said, ‘“‘is how and 
where to draw the final line so as to avoid unnecessary and unjustified 
economic upset and to minimize the inescapable irredentist pressure in 
Germany.”” The area in question was very important, and they were 
dealing with a problem which touched closely on the political stability 
and economic health of much of Europe. The new frontiers must not 
create a continuing political problem or be barriers to the accustomed 
flow of trade and human intercourse. The peace settlement, he sug- 
gested, might provide that certain economic resources in the ceded 
territories on which other countries were dependent should be adminis- 
tered with due regard to their needs. The Polish Government should 
be consulted promptly, and the final action should be in the interest of 
Europe as a whole. Referring to the consequences for Germany of the 

existing provisional boundaries he said her pre-war imports of food 
provided some 20 per cent of the food consumed and the area now 
under Polish control over 20 per cent of the total supply. If Germany 
must in future import two-fifths or more of her food the German 
economy would have to be industrialized to an even greater extent 
than before the war or Germany would become a congested slum. 

They must also avoid a territorial settlement which might discredit 
the democratic forces of Germany and give militant national groups a 
chance to gain hold of another generation of youth. “It will be accepted, 
I think’, he went on, “that southern East Prussia should become 
Polish. German Upper Silesia and its industrial complex should also 
become Polish, but there should be provisions to ensure that its coal 
and other resources will be available to help to sustain the economy of 
Europe.” The division of the remaining territory, which was largely 
agricultural land, required consideration of the needs of the Polish and 
German peoples and of Europe as a whole. 

Mr. Bevin said there were anxieties about Poland’s extension west- 
ward, which was likely to have its effects on the density of the German 
population, and asked whether it was likely that it would prove good 
for the peace if Germany were now forced to become a highly indus- 
trialized society. He would have preferred to let Poland extend only 
to the eastern Neisse, and he pointed out that the agreement reached at 
Potsdam was on a provisional basis. Though Poles now populated the 
country and to make changes would involve new difficulties he was 
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_ anxious, he said, “to see whether we could not put more agricultural 
- areas inside Germany. Otherwise it would be impossible for Germany 
- to have a balanced economy’’. The industrial area between the two 
- Neisse rivers could be fed agriculturally by Poland. At the northern 
- end it was not so thickly populated, and it included large agricultural 
- tracts and could make a substantial contribution towards a balanced 
- economy in Germany. He asked that no further population should be 


transferred till a final decision had been reached at the peace con- 
ference. 

M. Bidault said the problem of Germany’s frontiers formed a whole 
and could not be finally solved without having been examined as a 
whole. He then asked that a study of the whole question of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland should be made and that the Council should take 
decisions in principle. The French attitude was inspired solely by a 
desire to deprive Germany once and for all of the means to undertake 
aggressions. 

M. Molotov declared the Potsdam and Yalta frontier decisions to be 
definite, and denied that the question had been considered in the light 
of ‘““compensating”’ Poland; it was the simple question of restoring the 
cradle of the Polish State. On that basis 5,678,000 Germans had left 
Poland by Jan. 1, 1947, excluding illegal movements. In the western 
areas there were now some 5 million Poles, and only 400,000 Germans. 
All that was required of the peace conference was formal recognition of 
a binding decision. The Polish people could be trusted to increase 
agricultural production in the territory and to put the produce into the 
general food pool of Europe. 

Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall put forward proposals that a special 
boundary commission should see whether the Polish-German pro- 
visional frontier should remain or be altered. 

April 10.—M. Bidault argued that the Ruhr ought to be organized 
so that its resources could serve the common good of Europe, but there 
could be no large increase in steel production unless the area was under 
a special régime. Ownership of the mines, etc., should be transferred to 
the United Nations who had fought Germany, and their management 
entrusted to, say, 125 persons for the mines and 100 for the steel works, 
who would give all directives, to be applied by the German directors. 
The economic system thus defined would be placed under the safe- 
guard of the Security Council. The government of the Ruhr could be 
entrusted either to an international commission or the local authorities. 
There should be supervision of its frontiers, to see that the quotas of 
goods allowed to Germany were not exceeded. 

Mr. Bevin could not agree that the Ruhr should be singled out for 
special administrative treatment. Its production and its allocation 
should be subject to the direction of the Council, but if dismemberment 
were to be applied through loss of provinces Nazism might well rise 
again. The British zone, in which the Ruhr was, must be treated in the 
same way as the other zones. . 

Mr. Marshall said that during the military occupation no special 
régime for the Ruhr was necessary, but when a German Government 
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was functioning under a new Constitution some special provision fo; 
supervision might be advisable. The Germans should, however, be 
responsible for the management, operation, and marketing of Ger. 
many’s resources, and only if they took action against the interests of 
other countries should international intervention be called for. 

Regarding the Saar, M. Bidault asked for an immediate decision 
approving its incorporation, enlarged to the north from its existing 
boundaries, within the French Customs and financial union. Mr. 
Bevin was sympathetic, and Mr. Marshall supported the French 
claims, after ‘‘minor rectifications” had been made in the boundaries. 

As to the Rhineland, M. Bidault asked that it be politically and 
economically separated from the rest of Germany. It could be a single 
State or several, as the people wished. Mr. Bevin said that at Potsdam 
he had imagined that it would not arise as a political problem, the 
solution being to occupy it for a long period. He said he was not 
authorized to subscribe to an international political régime for 
the area. 

The Polish official spokesman informed the Ministers that a com- 
mission on the Polish frontiers was not needed, as they had been finally 
settled. Poland knew she would have the support of Russia and France, 
and the only result of the British and U.S. statement would be the 
political death of M. Mikolajczyk and his party, for they were supported 
by the western Powers. If Poland had to cede anything to Germany it 
would mean paying reparations to Germany, because Polish capital 
and work were invested in the areas concerned. 

April 11.—M. Bidault asked M. Molotov to agree that a special 
committee be set up at once to study the incorporation of the Saar 
within the French Customs and financial system. M. Molotov would 
give no answer, but asked, ‘‘What will be the answer of my colleagues 
to the Soviet proposal that four-Power control should be established 
over the Ruhr?” He was opposed to separating it and the Rhineland 
from Germany, and declared it was not Russia who had proposed 
German dismemberment, but the U.S.A. at Teheran. At Moscow in 
1944 Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden had suggested that Germany be 
divided into 3 parts, and at Yalta a three-Power commission had been 
set up, but had only met once. In May, 1945 M. Stalin had declared 
that Germany should not be destroyed or dismembered. He complained 
that, in practice, Britain and the U.S.A. had already dismembered her 
by fusing the two zones, which had led to the breaking up of her 
economic and political unity. 

Mr. Marshall said the U.S.A. favoured four-Power control of 
German industry as a whole, but it would be effective only with 
economic unity. As to the fusion, it had been forced on them only by 
others’ failure to carry out the provisions of Potsdam. Mr. Bevin went 
further, and showed how the schemes for four-Power allocation of coal 
and steel had broken down through the fault of Russia. Both parties to 
the fusion would willingly let others join, or would merge the whole 
scheme into any practical plan for re-establishing economic unity. 
But he was resolutely opposed to singling out the Ruhr for special 
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control. If, however, the policy were dropped whereby one Govern- 
ment made a monopoly of its zone while trying to get a hand in the 
affairs of other zones, most of their difficulties would disappear. 


April 12.—In a review of 3 reports (on the means of consulting the 


' smaller Powers on the German treaty; on that of ensuring the full 
demilitarization of Germany; and on the form and scope of the pro- 
 yisional Government of Germany) no agreement was reached, but the 
French, Soviet, and U.S. delegations all proposed that all arms factories 
_ should be liquidated before June 30, 1948. Mr. Bevin found it difficult 
' to fix a date owing to the large number of such factories in the British 
zone (300, as against 50 in the American) and the large amount of 
_ work entailed, but promised to do everything possible to adhere to 
that date. 


April 13.—Mr. Marshall appealed to the Ministers to take a simple, 


- broad decision and say whether they wished to have ‘‘a four-Power 
treaty to prevent the rearmament of Germany’, as proposed in April, 
1946, in Paris by Mr. Byrnes. He wished it to be limited to an un- 
qualified guarantee of combined action if Germany rearmed. After the 
_ peace settlement became final the treaty should be reconsidered to 
_ adapt it to the provisions of the peace treaty. Any prohibitions con- 
tained in the four-Power treaty might be included in the peace treaty 
_ so as to bind the German State. 


Mr. Bevin agreed, and said that if such a treaty had been made to 


_ end the previous war they would not have had a second one. 


M. Molotov complained that not enough provision was made to 


- ensure the eradication of Nazism. The preamble created the illusion 


that it was only necessary to stop a new aggression as laid down at 
Yalta and Potsdam. He then proposed the inclusion of provisions that 
the Ruhr be placed under four-Power control, that all cartels, trusts, 
etc., and the banks that controlled them, be liquidated, that steps be 
taken to prevent new monopolistic concerns from being created, and 
that the occupation be ended only when all these things had been done, 
and when Germany had fulfilled her reparation obligations. 

In discussing the deputies’ report on procedure for the peace con- 
ference Mr. Marshall suggested that recommendations might be carried 
by two-thirds of the States which were neighbours of Germany or 
actively fought against her. 

April 15.—After a fruitless discussion on the four-Power treaty of 
guarantee Mr. Marshall, in the chair, said that in face of all the diffi- 
culties in reaching agreement they had no choice but to pass on to the 
next business. He had first asked M. Molotov whether he would agree 
that a special plenipotentiary committee should begin drafting a treaty 
on the basis of the U.S. proposal, which was directed “against one 
thing which can be identified and which is most feared, i.e., the military 
rearmament of Germany”’. 

M. Molotov repeated that the draft was insufficient, and not an 
adequate guarantee of European security. The four Allies were not 


| entitled to replace the Yalta and Potsdam decisions by narrower ones. 


He proposed that a special committee be set up to consider the draft 
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“and the amendments and additions made by the Soviet delegation, 
together with other suggestions made by other delegations”’. 

April 16.—In a discussion of the expert committee’s report op 
German coal M. Molotov asked that half the coal exports should be 
counted as reparations from current production and the other half a; 
purchasable exports. He thought the proportion for export could be 
put at 20 or 25 per cent of output. There should be four-Powe; 
supervision of the production and allocation of coal throughout Ger. 
many, the Ruhr included, and of coal to be delivered as reparations, 

Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin said they could not accept control of 
coal while food and other vital commodities were not being pooled, 
There must first be a general settlement on full economic unity. As for 
the question of coal going partly as reparations Mr. Bevin said the 
British taxpayer had so far had to pay for the Germans’ food out of his 
own pocket; he could not pay for reparations also. 

Mr. Marshall also could not agree to the complex problem of repara- 
tions being dealt with piecemeal, or to tying up coal production with 
reparations while the lack of coal in Germany was costing the U.S.A. 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

M. Bidault had nothing to add to his previous statements. 

April 17.—M. Kardelj presented Yugoslavia’s claim for the cession 
of “Slovene Carinthia” from Austria, and the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister stated the claim for reparations. M. Kardelj also asked for a 
special autonomous regime for Croats in Burgenland, ‘“‘an ethnical 
group of 70,000 people, and for the establishment of a frontier belt to 
be completely demilitarized to a depth of 12 miles. M. Simitch said 
Austria ought to pay $150 million in goods as reparations; she had 
deliberately ruined Yugoslav industries and taken away tens of thou- 
sands of wagons as well as timber, lead, manganese, and other ores. 

April 18. No agreement could be reached in clause 35 (German 
assets) of the Austrian treaty, of which 4 drafts were discussed. Mr. 
Marshall produced a simpler version of the U.S. draft under which 
Austria recognized the four Powers’ right to dispose of all German 
property and assets, which were defined as property, rights, and 
interests beneficially owned on May 8, 1945 by the German Govern- 
ment or nationals which were (a) owned by that Government or 
nationals on March 12, 1938; (6) acquired after that date by the German 
Government or by persons who, on March 12, 1938 were German 
nationals, if such assets were acquired without force or duress. All 
assets so transferred should be subject to Austrian law. The area of 
eastern Austria referred to in the Berlin protocol of Aug. 2, 1945 was 
defined as the Soviet zone of occupation and the Soviet zone in Vienna. 

Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault agreed to accept this formula as a working 
paper. M. Molotov repeated his previous proposal which would 
include as German assets all properties transferred except as a “‘result 
of direct forcible action”, and any right acquired by German firms after 
March, 1938 for the development of the resources of the country, and 
“all enterprises which emerged or were developed after this period on 
the basis of German investments”. He could agree that transferred 
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“assets should be subject to Austrian law provided it was added that 
‘Austria shall put no obstacle in the way of the removal from Austria 
of products or profits or revenue out of such property”’, and that there 
should be provision that such properties should not be nationalized or 
confiscated. Any disputes should be settled bilaterally between the 
_U.S.S.R. and Austria. 


Mr. Bevin said that on this version of the extent to which Austrian 


Jaw should cover the assets Austria would not be responsible for foreign 
exchange and exports. M. Molotov was, in fact, claiming goods out of 


current production as reparations. Mr. Marshall said M. Molotov 


seemed to be saying that there should be no free and independent 


Austria, but only a puppet under foreign control. 
M. Molotov said foreign firms had interests in Austria before 1938, 


_ and there was no talk then of her being a puppet. Mr. Bevin emphaized 

that if the Soviet formula was accepted, and all the factories, lands, and 

_ forests were isolated from Austria’s economy her economic future would 
be imperilled, and he did not see how she could survive. 


Mr. Marshall produced figures to show that the Soviet were claiming 


: all her Danubian shipping, all the steel production, glass, and sulphuric 
acid manufacture, cellulose fibre, and tobacco, and 50 per cent of the 


hydraulic tools. 


April 19.—In the discussion on Austrian reparations Mr. Bevin and 


Mr. Marshall again maintained that the Potsdam decision meant that 
'no reparations could be expected from Austria, but M. Molotov 
argued that the three Powers at Potsdam were speaking only for 
themselves, and it was wholly outside their province to settle the 
' question for the states not represented there. He also thought that 
consideration for Austria’s economic stability must not be allowed to 
encourage her to feel that she could escape responsibility for the 
_ damage she inflicted on Yugoslavia. 


M. Bidault said they must adhere to the Potsdam decision, but he 


was impressed by the evidence offered by Yugoslavia of the damage 


done by the Austrians, and he suggested that the Yugoslav claim might 
be to some extent satisfied by waiving Article 45 of the treaty, which 
provided for the restitution by the Allied Powers of all Austrian 


property, rights, and interests under their control. France had every 


intention of fulfilling Article 45, whether it was dropped or not, and 


others, he said, would probably feel the same way, but an exception 
might be made in the case of Yugoslavia, who would stand to gain 
thereby some compensation for the withholding of the reparation she 


claimed. After further discussion the matter was referred to the 
deputies, as was the frontier question, after M. Molotov had supported 
the Yugoslav claim to Carinthia, and the other three had strongly 
opposed it. 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


April 7.—M. Gromyko told the Council that the action of the U.S.A. 
towards Greece and Turkey, only informing the United Nations 
afterwards, weakened the latter’s authority and undermined the mutual 
trust of its members. The co-operation of all nations, particularly in 
the problems of international peace, alone could ensure the success of 
the Organization. The alleged threat to Greece from outside was 
properly a matter for the Security Council. He complained that the 
U.S.A. had not awaited the report of the Council’s Balkans Commission 
and the Council’s decision upon it, but had prejudged both. Such 
methods had nothing in common with international co-operation for 
the maintenance of peace, and if countries which were among the 
founders of the U.N.O. did not give it all necessary support, on whose 
support could it rely? Greece deserved help, but it should not be an 
instrument of foreign interference in her internal affairs. It should be 
carried out with the participation of a special commission of the Security 
Council which would supervise its distribution in the interest of the 
Greek people. The greater part of the aid America was to give Greece 
and all her aid to Turkey was military, was of no economic signi- 
ficance, and of a kind inconsistent with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. Turkey had not done anything to help the democracies 
during the war. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, supporting the U.S. proposal (made earlier 
by Mr. Warren Austin) that the Balkans Commission should leave a 
sub-commission in the Greek frontier area while their report was being 
drafted and considered by the Council, said he found the U.S. attitude 
in full accord with the purposes and principles of U.N.O. Greece was 
in immediate need, and the United Nations was in no position at the 
moment to give the necessary financial help. That had been fully 
recognized by the General Assembly, which had called upon all mem- 
bers of U.N.O. to give relief where needed. 

The U.S. proposal for a sub-commission would be an insurance 
against frontier incidents, and could not be objected to by anyone 
interested in peaceful conditions in the Balkans. The U.S. delegation 
put a formal resolution to that effect, and M. Gromyko said it was 
quite unacceptable. He then asked the Council to accept as a formal 
resolution his proposal that a special commission of the Council should 
take part in the distribution of U.S. aid. The discussion was ad- 
journed. 

April 9.—The Council, by 8 votes to nil, Russia and Poland abstain- 
ing, adopted the British resolution recommending reference of the 
Corfu Channel case to the International Court of Justice. M.Gromyko 
declared that the majority (which found that the mines could not have 
been laid without Albania’s knowledge) had been wrong in convicting 
Albania in effect of a crime against humanity. Albania was innocent, 
and Britain’s charges were to be related not to any British interest in 
the maintenance of peace, but to political hostility to Albania, so there 
was no basis for dragging Albania into the International Court. 
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M. Kapo said the majority had failed to give adequate consideration to 
“greed” behind its case against Albania (Britain had asked for com- 

ensation from Albania). 

The President ruled that the resolution had been carried. 

April 10.—The U.S. delegate told the Council that any decision on 
the Soviet resolution ought to be deferred until Congress had decided 
to grant aid to Greece. Any agreements between the U.S.A. and 
Greece and Turkey which would follow U.S. legislation would be filed 
with the United Nations, and members would be able to judge whether 
the U.S. programme constituted, as M. Gromyko said, interference, 
for improper purposes, in Greek affairs. He denied that the U.S. 
procedure denoted lack of support for U.N.O. It was America’s 
unshakable determination to use all her resources to make it an effective 
instrument for the abolition of war and a guardian of the independence 
of its members, but in the existing situation, realistically, “the United 
Nations does not represent the infallibility of perfection’. 

April 14.—In further debate on U.S. aid to Greece, M. Gromyko said 
the U.S. Government’s attempts to improve their Bill in Congress 
had only made it worse, since an amendment proposed (which would 
stop its functions when the General Assembly or the Security Council 
found that aid given by U.N.O. made U.S. help unnecessary) had the 
effect of underlining the unilateral character of the U.S. action. He 
could not admit the right of any one country to decide what U.N. policy 
regarding help to Greece should be. The proposal to send back to 
Greece a subsidiary group of the Balkan Commission was, he said, 
irrelevant to the question of U.S. financial aid. He pressed for a decision 
on his own proposal to set up a Council commission to supervise the 
distribution of U.S. aid, in order that Greek independence might not be 
compromised. 

The Yugoslav and Albanian delegates supported him. 

April 18.—The Council rejected the Soviet proposal for a U.N. 
commission to supervise the distribution of American aid to Greece. 
Russia and Poland voted for it, Britain, Belgium, Brazil, and Australia 
against it, and China, Colombia, France, Syria, and the U.S.A. 
abstained. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, referring to the Soviet complaint against aid 
being given to Greece and Turkey outside the United Nations, said 
Russia had done for Poland, Yugoslavia, and other countries just what 
the U.S.A. was proposing to do. Unfortunately the Soviet Union had 
not done what the U.S.A. had promised to do—communicate to U.N.O. 
the terms of the agreements under which assistance was extended—so 
that the United Nations had to depend upon press reports. He then 
cited reports in the Swiss press and from the Yugoslav official news 
agency regarding Soviet help to Poland and Yugoslavia, including the 
provision of arms, etc., to the latter on a long-term credit. He regarded 
the Soviet proposal for a commission as neither desirable nor useful. 

The Polish delegate protested that there was no comparison between 
Soviet aid to a neighbour under a treaty of mutual assistance and the 
U.S. aid to be sent across the seas. Soviet help had not been used to 
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equip a Polish army against its own people, but the U.S. aid to Greece 
might fall into the hands of political gangs and buccaneers, whose 
operaitons against the peaceful Greek people had driven them into the 
mountains as refugees. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


April 10.—The 2nd session of the preparatory committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment opened in 
Geneva. 


UNITED NATIONS MEETINGS 


April 10.—At a meeting of the atomic energy committee the Soviet 
delegation refused to agree to discuss the structure of the proposed 
atomic energy control authority until all the members of U.N.O. had 
signed a convention prohibiting atomic weapons. Poland supported 
the Soviet. The other 10 members adopted the U.S. plan to aiscuss 
how the contiol authority should work. 

April 13.—The Secretary-General called a special session of the 
General Assembly to meet on April 28 to consider the question of 
Palestine. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Preparatory Committee for the Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva. 

Preparatory Commission of International Refugee Organ- 
ization, Geneva. 

Universal Postage Congress, Paris. 

International Civil Aviation Meeting, Montreal. 

U.N. Social Commission, Lake Success. 

International Socialist Congress, Ziirich. 

I.L.O. Thirtieth Session, Geneva. 

F.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 
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